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folly Of attempting to e. duces brain . w eanness and 

long a time together^ P shou]d be the teacher’s 

often ends w abort i» ^ the exe rcise of any one set 

care to limit the tin g and capacity of the child, 

of faculties, according xi * diffic ulty be led to give full 
Very little children i ^ morc t | lan twenty minutes ; the 

atte rid n vanced e pupi s should not be expected to concentrate 
most advanced f f an hour at a time. 

f° rt j" me JZX"to subjects which are chiefly manual. 




SU D7e^rtTncL S s e Tf n stud y stimulate different faculties, 

, consequently, work should be so arranged that the 
alternation of subjects which demand great mental effort, 
with those which are chiefly mechanical, wtll in .tselfprov.de 
the necessary brain-rest. 

The educational value of various subjects is an interesting 
question, but one too lengthy for discussion here. In passing, 
we may notice a somewhat popular theory that the value of a 
subject is in proportion to its practical utility. One some- 
times hears the complaint that when a bov leaves school 
he is not ready to take up some given occupation without 
further training. 

But the object of education is not to produce an accomplished 
shorthand writer or salesman, but to produce culture — that 
is, to bring about the complete development of the individual, 
the harmonious evolution of the physical and intellectual 
powers, of the moral and emotional natures. To secure such 
development, prominence must be given, amongst other 
things, to those studies which furnish the greatest amount of 
mental discipline, and provide for the best and most rational 
exercises of the faculties. 


I tear that I have exhausted your patience, yet I am but 
on the outskirts of my subject, having touched upon one or 
two only of the laws of intellectual development. Ih e 
other two functions of mind— feeling and willing— are too 
important to be hastily dealt with at the conclusion of an 
already lengthy paper ; I should prefer to leave them wholly 
unnoticed. 


"OURSELVES, OUR SOULS, AND BODIES.” 

Book of Common Prayer 

“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control.” '-Tennyson. 

By the Editor. 

(Continued from page 55.^ 

THE HOUSE OF BODY. 

I. 


We will first consider the Esquires of the Body; not that 
they are the chief Officers of State, but in Mansoul as in the 
world, a great deal depends upon the least important people; 
and the Esquires of the Body have it very much in their 
power to make all go right or all go wrong in Mansoul. 

Their work is very necessary for the well-being of the State. 
They build up the Body, and they see to it that there shall 


always be a new Mansoul to take the place of the old when 
that shall pass away. If each would attend to his own 
business and nothing else, all would go well: but there is a 
great deal of rivalry in the government, and every member 
tries to make the Prime Minister believe that the happiness of 
Mansoul depends upon him. If any one of these gets things 

into his own hands, all is in disorder. 

Esquire Hunger is the first of the appetites that comes 
our notice. He is a most useful fellow. If he does not 
down to breakfast in the morning, a poor mea is eat , 
neither work nor play go well in Mansoul t tat ay > ^ 
weeks together, Hunger does not sit Mown has left 
and hollow cheeks will show you wha g , . » bread 

his post. He is easily slighted. If people say I hate ^ ^ 
and milk, or eggs, or mutton or vvhat not,^ Butifthey 

and think about it, Hunger is disgus boUt what they 

sit down to their meals without t in Hunger helps 

eat, and think of something more interes > em t j ec j ( and 

them through, bit by bit, until their pa e tbe j r bodies, 
new material has been taken in to likes things 

Hunwr nnf all fond of dainties. 


„, 1TC and bodies. 
ctVES OUK SOULS, 

, , «OUKSELVES, _ — __ 

^ , , llv a person begins to feed npon 

T a nice; and direct'y a F swee ts, Hunger goes, 

plain an try> rich cake, o becorneS Gluttony. It 

dal " t tb er he changes his charac the Prime Minister, 

i-d savs. “Le»« “ | nothing but what I can give him. 
happy.' He shall want no g Hunge r wash.s servant, 

Then begins a fine time • ■ * h[s meals ,ffl the time for 

Mansoul thought noth g ^ with a good appetite. But 
them came, and then he Glut , ony ]eads his victim to 

Gluttony behaves dl ?® / and makes him think how nice 

confectionery-shop win ^ p0 cket-money now goes in 

this or that would tas • ^ breakfast wh at pudding 

tarts, sweets and toft • for it as a favour. Indeed 

he should like lor in ’ ier ’ , k nd spo onfuls of jam and 
he is always beggtng orb » * JJ about his lessons 

chocolate. Heroes and „ considering what 

the nicest thing he can buy for it; or, if he is older, 
perhaps he has a pound, but his thought is still the same, and 
Gduttony gets it all. The greedy person turns away from 
wholesome meals, and does not care for work or play, because 
Gluttony has got the ear of the Prime Minister, and almost 
every thought of Mansoul turns one way— “What shall I eatr 
he says. Gluttony begins with the little boy and goes wit 
him all through life, only that instead of caring for chocolate 
Vio ic a man “h p pptps for oreat dinners two 


hours long. 

But, you will say, if Hunger builds up the body, surely 
Gluttony must do so a great deal faster. It is true that 
sometimes the greedy person becomes fat, but it is muscle 
and not fat which makes the body strong and useful. 
Gluttony does not make muscle, and does cause horrid 
illnesses. 

The way to keep this enemy out of Mansoul is to stick to 
the rules which Hunger lays down. The chief of them is 
Never think of your meals till they come, and, while you are 
eating, talk and think of something more amusing than your 
food. As for nice things, of course we all want nice things 
now and then ; but let us eat what is given to us of the 
chocolate or iruit at table and not think any more about it. 
There are no sweets or iruits served at school, we know, aT1 
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bodies.” 


spend a 


your money 
or to 


,hen it is quite fair for a boy to allow himself 
certain part of his pocket-money i n this 
himself, but that he may have something to JveT ^ ^ 
the boy who spends the whole, or the grafter par? of his 
week s money on things to eat, or, who is always belt 
for hampers of things from home, is a poor fellow’ ,he vktim 
of Gluttony. The best plan is to want to spend your r 
upon something else— some sort of collection, perhaps • 
want to save up to buy a present or a fishing-rod or anything 
worth having. Gluttony lets you alone when you cease to 
think of him and his good things. 

II. 

Another most serviceable Esquire of the Body is Thirst. 
How serviceable he is you will understand when you think 
that by far the greater part of a man’s weight is made up of 
water. This water is always wasting away in one way or 
another, and the business of Thirst is to make up for the loss. 
Thirst is a simple fellow; the beverage he likes best is pure 
cold water ; and, indeed, he is quite right, for, when you 
come to think of it, there is only one thing to drink in the 
world, though we drink it mixed with many things. Some- 
times the mixing is done by nature, as in milk; sometimes 
by man, as in tea or coffee. Some of these mixed drinks are 
wholesome, because they contain food as well as drink, and 
by far the most wholesome of these is milk. 

But Thirst himself does not care for or need anything in t e 
water he drinks. He likes it best clear and cold, and it we 
lived in hot Eastern countries we should know io\\ e 
water is. All little children like water, but lgger y ^ 
girls sometimes like various thmgs -sue ^ ^ ha ’ rm 

their w^ater to give it a flavour. m g their taste for 

in this, it is rather a pity> because i > 

water itself. , r„, an Esauire of 

You would think that so simple f^ &n gl r to Mansoul. But 

the Body could never be a S ° U p® J Minister; he also says, 
he also gets the ear of the ^ never more want any- 
“ Leave Mansoul to me and him.” This saying 

thing in the world but what I can S 1 ' ca j]j n g him Thirst 
of hi is quite true, only ; and once 

any longer, vve must call 
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-r^lThis grip,th»‘ man wants nothing 

Drunkenness ha s f “ m morning t'll ”^' Us children’s bread, 

b Tte'chlirs and tables out ^ The man’s time, 

other’s clothes, all go ™ j becomes homeless 

Sh and'rength sake of drink. But 

a „d friendless, sick ant I cute • all he wants ,s more 

he does no. crave , for home ^ ^ greater part of the am, 
drink and more dnn • J js cause d by Drunkenness. 

misery and poverty » the w ^ pure water that causes 

As you know very welh discovered how to prepare a 

Drunkenness. Men nav ^ . g that ruins thousands 

substance called alcoho , . men and women, and 

of men and women. y vQW that they will never taste 

children, too, make a s orders it by way 

ale or wine or strong drmk * fear that th ey should 

of medicine. They d ? though indeed there is no 
themselves become le mptation-bu. 

knowing who may W1 stop the evil in the 

txamplet P somebod P y ; and perhaps 
rtere to never a good example set but someone follows it, 
though the person who set the example may never know. 

This is one reason why it is well to keep one’s taste for 
cold water, and to know how delicious it is. 

III. 

I hardly know by what names to call the two Esquires ot 
the Body whom I am now to introduce to you, but both are 
good body servants. Perhaps Restlessness and Rest will do 
as well as any. You have noticed that a baby is never quite 
still when he is wide awake : he is kicking his legs about, or 
playing with his fingers or toes, or crawling, or clutching 
or throwing something down or picking it up, or laughing, or 
crowing, or crying. Little boys and girls, too, cannot bear 
to sit still long at lessons. They want to run into the garden 
and see what their pet frog is doing. When lessons are 
over a good romp is delightful, or a race, or a good deal of 
tumbling about head-over-heels. Later, people want to play 
cricket or football, or to ride bicycles, or climb mountains. 
They think they do all these things just because it is fun ; but, 
really, good Esquire Restless will not let them alone, but 


gives them an uneasy feeling if they ~ “ . 
doing something which is rather hard tn a , pretty often 
He is playing the part of a faithful Bodv^P 
helping to make Mansoul a strong and wiry body' afe ? 
swim and ride, to jump and run ; able to walk far L! V 
true and to do every service that the Prime Mi„“,* h “ 
require. In fact, the business of Restlessness is tostre'gS 
and harden the muscles which Hunger feeds S 

Restlessness, from being a good servant, might become a 
hard master; indeed he sometimes does become so and 
people do things that are too hard for them in the way ot 
rowing or climbing or something of that sort. Worse still, 
the Daemon of Restlessness possesses them, and they cannot 
settle to any kind of work or play because they always want 
to be doing something else. This is a very unfortunate state 
to get into, because it is only by going on doing one thing 
steadily that we learn to do it well, whether it be cricket or 
algebra ; so it is well to be on the watch for the moment 
when Restlessness, the good servant, turns into Restlessness, 
the unquiet Daemon who drives us about from post to pillar 
and will not give us firm standing ground anywhere in life. 
In a general way, his fellow-servant and brother, Rest, steps 
in with, “ It is my turn now,” and the tired person is glad 
to sit down and be quiet for a little, or lie on his face with 
a book, or, best of all, go to sleep soundly at night and 
wake up refreshed and ready for anything. Ihusthe muscles 
take such turns of work and rest as helps them to grow 
and become strong. 

I daresay you are glad to hear of an Esquire of the Bo y 
who is not followed by a black shadow threatening Mansou 
with ruin ; but, alas, I cannot let you off. Rest, too, ^ 
Daemon, whose name is Sloth. “ A little more s eep ’, a .^ fVia 


more slumber, a little folding of the hands to s eep, is 
petition with which he besieges the Prime x ml * 

Sloth is ruler in Mansoul, the person cannot wake p 


Once 


morning, dawdles over his dressing, comei> over h j s 

breakfast, hates a walk, can’t bear game*, 0 r collect 

preparation, does not want to make boats or ^ ^ when h e 
stamps, drops in all his lessons, is in corn ers of the 

ought to be in the sixth, saunters about the ^ 

Playing field with his hands in lus p 
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" 7hP is unkind or ill-natured, 

anything for anybody, not becau^ Poor f elloW he 

but because he w.ll not more and under 

does not know that he is fal g ^ )e5s h<J exerts himself, 
the power of a hard mast ^ because the muscles 

,he less he is able to e and in good order Sloth 

Which Restlessness keep a labour to raise the 

relaxes and weaken- j after another . People 

hand to the head or t g ^ $ loth and to call him one of 

used to be very much somehow he is less thought about 

the Seven Deadly Sin , gQ many things to do that 

now ; perhaps because pe _ P friends call you 

they cannot bear to be h ub or> worse still , 

idie about P'^J^her without loss of time, for be sure 

, azy pull if‘po„ you , and once you get into his 

the Daemon, S ’ ' P _ nd VO ur life is as nearly 

Hutches vou are in as bad a case ana your 11 * 

mined as if Gluttony or Drunkenness had got hold of you. 

But take courage, the escape is easy : Restlessness .s on the 

alert to save you from Sloth in the beginning. Up and be 

doing, whether at work or play. 

IV. 

We have seen how each of the Appetites Hunger, Thirst, 
the wish for Rest— is a good body servant, and how the work 
of each is to build up and refresh the body. We have seen, 
too, how a life may be ruined by each of these so innocent- 
seeming appetites if it is allowed to get the mastery. 1 o 
save ourselves from this fate, we must eat, drink, sleep at 
regular times, and then not allow ourselves to think of taking 
our ease, of dainty things to eat, of nice things to drink, in 
the intervals. We should always have something w’orth 
while to think about that we may not let our minds dwell 
upon unworthy matters. 

There is another Appetite which is subject to the same 
rules as those we have considered. It has its time like eating 
and sleeping, but its time is not until people are married. 
Just as eating, drinking, and sleeping are designed to help to 
make us strong, healthy, and beautiful bodies, so this other 
Appetite is meant to secure that people shall have children, 
so that there will always be people in the world, young people 
growing up as old people pass away. This Appetite is 
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connected with a certain part of your body • and T t, , 
speak to you about it now only that one nf ! Should not 
we have in the world is to keep this part of X ^ duties 
It is just like that tree of the Knowledge of f! ^ pure - 
planted in the Garden of Eden. You re mem ber ftat 
and Eve were no. to take thereof or they .should surely 4"! 
and then, you remember how the tempter came and ,„,d E™ 
that they should not dte if they took of it, but should behke 
gods, knowing good and evil. Well, just in the same way I 
fear, you may find tempters who will do their best to make 
you know about things you ought not to know about, to talk 
about and read about and do things you ought not to talk 
about, or read about, or do. I daresay they will tell you these 
things are quite right, that you would not have such parts of 
your body and such feelings about them unless you were 
meant to think and do these things. Now it will help you to 
know that this is the sin of Uncleanness, the most deadly and 
loathsome of all sins, the sin that all nice men and women 
hate and shrink from more than from any other. The 
opposite virtue is called Purity, and Christ has said — 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
That does not mean, I think, “ shall see God ” when they die, 
but “ shall see Him” with the eye of their soul, about them 
and beside them, and shall know whenever temptation comes 
through this Appetite— “ Thou, God, seest me.” That thought 
will come home to them so that they will not be able to make 
themselves unclean by even a thought or a wotd. They vu 
turn away their eyes from beholding evil, they uill not a 
themselves to read, or hear, or say a word that shou ca ^ e 
impure thoughts. Thus they will glorify God in t eir o > 


_L 1 1 U.O L11<^ & — • ' . . , ^ fiViP 

and every boy and girl who realises this is a 
sight of God, ^ is fighting a good light and » ^ 

world better. When the pure marry, their * ^ that 

blessed because they have pure parents. . - ce between 
God puts before each of us in this matter e ^ he put 
good and evil, obedience and disobec entere d into 

before Adam and Eve. Ihey sinnu , an if j n this sin of 
the world. And so surely as you a ow y coU ld not go 

Uncleanness, even to think a though, wn.cn X death 

straight and tell your mother, de ,j 0 not let 

of bodv and soul. Fight the good fight 
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_ — tfo '' ictims ° f “ nhoiy 

yourselves, like our first P» tites , so necessary to our 

curiosity. Let each of the master , and remember, 

bodies, be our serwm ‘ *" s to any Appetite beg, ns 

above all things, that stn a lhat we must rule, and 

in our thoughts. It «- We j ust have to think 

the way to rule then, >s v J P^ interes ting and nice, 

of something else, som = God ^ he]p u5 to do s0 . 

with a prayer in our heart 


The Esquires 

tat'lS; e'squ res, ‘hey require looking after-in the first 
place see that they do their work, m the next, to secure 
fha they do not become tyrants. But even they, servants 
of servants as they are, aim, if they are mdulged, at the 
sole rule and subjection of Mansoul. People sometimes 
call these pages, feelings, but we will call them sensations, 
because it is through the five senses that they do their 

work. . , „ 

ThP Sensation of Taste , one of these, is not only usually 


agreeable, but is most useful. When food tastes unpleasant 
that is often a sign that it is not wholesome, laste is an 
excellent servant, and people who know how to keep him in 
order find simple foods, such as milk, and bread and butter, 
delicious. But people who pamper taste make themselves 
his servants. They say they do not like porridge ; they do 
not like mutton, potatoes, eggs. They want things with 
strong flavours to please their Taste ; the older they grow the 
more difficult it will be to please them, so that at least it will 
take a French cook to think of things quite nice enough for 
their dinners. The best rule is not to allow oneself in dainti- 
ness about food, but to eat what is set before one ; indeed, a 
wise person is rather glad when something is served which he 
does not exactly like, or when he has to take disagreeable 
medicine, because this gives him an opportunity to keep 
Taste in his proper place, that of a servant and not of a 
master. It is a good plan not to talk about our likes or 
islikes, not even to know which kind of jam we like best. 

Smell is another of these pages, really a very good fellow, 
and I do not know that he tries much for mastery in Mansoul 
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unless as the ally of Taste. When he cm u 

ables and making Taste wish for them he i Sniffin § eat ’ 

excepting for that he is harmless enough Tm ^ J ! Ctionable ; 
mrUirh is bad in a servant , 6 * Ul has a fault 


which is bad in a servant. He is lazy A V 

important, this lazy habit must be dealt with ^ Very 

the means of giving Mansoul a great deal of D iea«,™“i gl,t ** 
there are manv faint. delicrhtf.,i . } sure > because 


there are many faint, delightful odours in the world r TP 
odour of a box-hedge, of lime trees in flower of h a ’ ’t" 
which he might carry and thus add to the pleasuS of life 
But that » not his only use. He should be quick to deteci 
when there is the least impurity in the air, when a room is 
close, when a drain is out of order, when there is any 
unpleasant, unwholesome odour about, however slight • 
because all odours are really tiny atoms floating in the air’, 
which, by breathing, we take into our bodies. As we breathe 
all day long and all night long, and only take food three or 
four times a day, it is perhaps more injurious to health to 
breathe evil odours than to eat food which is not quite fit, 
though both are bad. But there are people in whom Smell 
has become so inactive, that they will lean over an open drain 
without perceiving any bad smell. By-and-by we hear they 
are laid up with a fever, and nobody thinks of reproaching 
that lazy servant Smell who has been the cause of the whole 
mischief. It is a good rule to practise oneself in catching 
every sweet and delightful fragrance, and in learning to tell 
with one’s eyes shut, the leaves of various trees by their 
odours, various flowers by odours, food-stuffs, materials for 
clothing. In this way Smell would be kept in good working 
order and should be able to detect when he goes into a room, 

whether the air is fresh or fusty. 

There are five of these pages classed together un e 
name of The Five Senses, but the three we have now o sp 
of are not so much pages to Esquires of the ot y, a ^ 
servants themselves. Touch is a most pervasive e ^ ^ 
is all over the body at once and there aie on jj e 

places like the nails and the teeth w ere ^ w ho 

collects a great deal of useful or co ld, rough 

discovers whether things be hard or s ’ or pr j c k or burn. ' 
or smooth, whether they pierce or scratc , F withoUt Touch 

You see at once bow useful his nor ^ fire an d not 
one might accidentally P ut one s n S er 
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— g ht cut - >> ins prick ’ frost 

know it was burning, * u , d be none .he wiser though 
W ,e and fee born, J dead , y injury, borne people 
our bodies might be rece of touch , especially m the 

have an exceedingly delic work at making such 

finger-tips, and this and very fine lace. Blind 
delicate things as vvat F their finger -tips what their 

people learn to find o e ven the faces of their 

e P y es no longer tell theim they are well or Ul> 

friends by touc !j a " ar it som etimes said that a person has 
glad or sorry. the piano , and it would really seem 

3 Th s fitglr-fips felt not only the keys of the instrument 
as if his hn g P producing. Some people again, 

but the musi y touch that their hands 

mothers especially, have so Kin 

seem to smooth away our troubles, but this kind ot toucn 
s only learned by loving. You remember Shakespere 
bought that poor little Prince Arthur had it ; certainly many 

loving children have comforting hands. 

Those persons whose senses are the most keen and delicate 
are the most alive and get most interest out of life ; so it is 
worth while to practise our senses, to shut our eyes, for 
example, and learn the feel of different sorts of material, 
different sorts of wood, metal, leaves of trees, different 
sorts of hair and fur, in fact, whatever one comes 
across. It will surprise you to hear that louch, simple 
and useful servant as he is, is, like the rest, on the 
watch for mastery over Mansoul. Have you ever found it 
hard to attend to lessons or other work because you have had 
a prick or a sting or a cut, which, as you say, “hurts ? 
When people let themselves think about these little things 
which can’t be helped, they have no thoughts left for what is 
worth while, thus one of the least of the powers in their lives 
becomes master of all the rest. You remember the story of 
the Spartan boy and the fox r It is not necessary that we 
should be Spartans, because, if anything painful thing can be 
helped, it is right and necessary that we should speak about 
it, or do something to take away the cause of the pain. But, 
on the other hand, I think we should be rather glad to have 
little things to put up with now and then, a pimple, a mustard 
poultice, or a vest that pricks, just that we may get into the 
way of not letting ourselves think about such matters. There 
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is an instance of a man who was oblitTri 
off, before Sir James Simpson had made his le & cut 

of the use of chloroform. This man „ b essed discovery 
would not think about the pain, and he“uc^!T* ^ he 
ing his mind occupied with other things , w i!" S ° keep ' 
aware of the operation. This would be too much f " 0t 
us, but we might all try to bear the prick of a nhf f m ° St ° f 
sting of a wasp without making a fuss. P ’ ° F GVen the 
The two senses that we have still to sneak of a 
of delight to Mansoul, and I do not 

serious faults as servants excepting those of laziness or 
inattention. Sight brings us half our joy. The faces of our 
friends, gay sunshine, flowers and green grass, and the 
flickering of the leaves, pretty clothes, and little treasures 
and pictures, mountains and rivers, and the great sea 
where would our joy in all these be if we could not see them? 
Kind friends might read to us, certainly, but it would not be 
the same thing always as to have our own book and read it in 
the apple-tree, or in the corner of the window seat. Let us 
pity the blind. But there are other people to be pitied, almost 
as much as they. Do you know how Eyes and No-Eyes went 
out for a w'alk ; No-Eyes found it dull, and said there was 
nothing to see, but Eyes saw a hundred interesting things, 
and brought home his handkerchief full of treasures. 1 he 
people I know are all either “ Eyes ” or “ No-Eyes.” Do you 
wish to know which class you fall into ? Let me ask you two 
or three questions. If you can answer them we shall call 
you, Eyes. If you cannot, why, learn to answer these and a 
thousand questions like them. Describe, from memoiy, one 
picture in your mother’s drawing-room without leaving out a 
detail. What tree (not shrub) has green leaf-buds r Do you 
know any birds with white feathers in their tails r >ou o 
not know things such as these, set to work. I lie w or 
great treasure-house full of things to be seen, an 

thing one sees is a new delight. 0 f 

There is a great deal, again, of joy .0 be . toj «u ot 

listening — joy which many people miss 

their case, an idle servant who does no and heard 

Have you ever been in the fields on a o( y 0ur coin- 

nothing at all but your own J? 06 ,*" have become silent 
panions, and then, perhaps, sudden ) ) 
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' Ifwhich you had not heard 

find a concert going o^o^^ ^ the birds> then , by 

a note ? At first you hea ^ low voic es and middle 

degrees, you P ercelV " h ’ g feat notes, and you begin to w.sh 
voices, small notes and 1 g ^ gongs you can distinguish. 
y ou knew who sang eac t ^ more The chirp of the 
Then, as you listen m0 > * that you wonder you can hear 
grasshoppers becomes s ^ bees haye it all to themselves 
yourself speak for it ; hum Qr the trumpet of 

in your hearing; tink le and gurgle of a 

smaller insect* an P .J ^ many sounds and you ask 
stream. Ihequie p without hearing 

r"iuTsh C o°:“yonowHea ri n g may sleep a, his 
7' Keep him awake and alive; make him try to hear 
and know some new sound every day without any help from 
“I T is rather a good plan to listen with shut eyes. 
Have you ever heard the beech leaves fall one by one in he 
autumn r that is a very nice sound. Have you heard the 
tap, lap of the woodpecker, or have you heard a thrush 
breaking snail-shells on a stone r Of course you can tell the 
difference between one horse and a pair by sound. Can you 
tell one kind of carriage from another or a grocer’s cart from 
a carriage? Do you know the foot-fall of everybody in the 
house ? Do you know the sound of every bell in the house r 
Do you listen to peoples’ voices, and can you tell by the 
intonation whether the people are sad or glad, pleased or 
displeased r 

Hearing should tell us a great many interesting things, 
at the great and perfect joy which we owe to him is 
Many great men have put their beautiful thoughts, 

Vvrvrvlrn r\ «« i-vi* Iaii i 1 i va /V n Vvll f 1 f A TT1 11 Si 


Music. 
iot into books. 


score, to be sung with the voice or played on an instrument, 
and so full are these musical compositions of the minds of 
their makers, that people who care for music can nearly 
always tell who has composed the music they hear, even 
if they have never heard the particular movement before. 
Thus, in a manner, the composer speaks to them, and they 
are perfectly happy in listening to what he has to say. Quito 
little children can sometimes get a good deal of this power , 
indeed I knew a boy of three years old who knew when his 
mother was playing Wagner, for example. She played to 
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him a great deal and he listened. Some neonl. v 
power in this way than others, but we mLt tu T more 
m0 re than we do if we listened. ^ have far 

Use every chance you get of hearing music fT ^ . 

on ly tunes, though these are very nicej and ask I,™ 1 
has been played, and, by degrees, you 

composer has one sort of thing to say to you and another 
speaks other th.ngs ; these messages of the musicians cannot 
be put into words, so there is no way of hearing them if we 
do not train our ear to listen. A great help towards learning 
to hear music is to know one’s notes, to be able to tell with 
one’s eyes shut any note or chord that is struck on the piano 
or sung with the voice. This is as entertaining as a puzzle, 
and if we find that we are rather dull of hearing at first we 
need not be discouraged. The hearing ear comes, like good 
batting, with a good deal of practice ; and the time will come 
when in a whole chorus of birds you will be able to dis- 
tinguish between the different voices, and say which is the 
thrush, which is the blackbird, which the white-throat, which 
the black-cap, which the wren, which the chaffinch and 
which the redbreast. Think how happy the person must be 
for whom every bird’s note is the voice of a friend whom 
he knows ! 


(To be continued.) 


